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Wales would become something of a collaborator with the Queen in public affairs,
but Her Majesty decided otherwise. She felt bound by piety and loyalty to her
late husband to transact all state business herself and to continue for the Prince
of Wales the kind of life which the Prince Consort had planned for him. So in
1862 the Prince of Wales travelled through Germany, Austria, Egypt, and
visited Constantinople.

On loth March 1863 the Prince of Wales was married in St George's Chapel,
Windsor, to Princess Alexandra of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg,
whose father, Prince Christian, succeeded in the following November to the
throne of Denmark. The bride and bridegroom resided at Marlborough House,
Pall Mall, and at Sandringham, an estate in Norfolk with good shooting, recently
purchased by the Prince. The British people take an enormous interest in
marriages of the Royal Family. The beautiful young Princess Alexandra
caused the liveliest enthusiasm.

Sidney Lee's biography of King Edward VII., chapter 12, gives a remarkable
account of the social activities of the Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough
House, Sandringham, and Abergeldie Castle. Queen Victoria's social circle
might have been compared to that of the Habsburgs ; it was strictly aristocratic,
severely formal, carefully regulated. Prince Edward, in spite of his secluded
and rather " priggish " education, was naturally a man of the world, genial,
companionable, inquisitive, active, and fundamentally interested in people and
in life. His beautiful young wife made Marlborough House a social centre all
the more brilliant by contrast, which no one could help noticing, with the quiet-
ness and sadness that pervaded the Queen's quarters at Windsor and Osborne.
The Prince of Wales, entirely free from class consciousness, easily made friends
with people far beyond the solemn and aristocratic circle in which he was brought
up : great business men, Jews, sportsmen of all kinds, particularly racing men,
were added to the people among whom a Prince could move.

He easily became an arbiter of fashion. He dressed well, with distinction.
His frank enjoyment of turf racing made him a familiar and popular figure
with the vast crowds that went to England's great gathering at Epsom or other
" national " races. He enjoyed London club life, and though this was scarcely
democratic, like racing, it gave him a far wider circle (and a characteristically
English one) than merely court society could furnish. With some friends he
founded in 1869 the Marlborough Club in a house opposite to his own, A traveller
and genuine man of the world himself, he frequently went to the Cosmopolitan
Club (now unfortunately extinct) where famous men of all walks of life and
from all countries forgathered, dined, talked. Not only from all parts of the
British Empire, but from every quarter of the world, notable men, men of interest,
achievement, ideas, activity, came sooner or later to London ; and the gatherings
twice at week of the Cosmopolitan Club in the " sixties and seventies " brought